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1 Figures have been constructed from various Belgian sources and 
converted into dollars assuming a representative late 1981 exchange rate 
of $1 = BF 37. Figures for 1981 are projections or assumptions. 


2 Main U.S. exports, 1980 ($ millions): Electrical machinery (728), 
chemical products (600), grains (640), and other food products (105), 
textiles and clothing (196), optical equipment (136), pulp and paper 
(101). 





SUMMARY 

The cyclical upturn that many awaited for late 1981 seems to be receding 
further into the future. Given Belgium's sensitivity to economic 
conditions in neighboring countries, the apparent continuation of slack 
demand throughout Europe makes an independent Belgian upturn unlikely 
before early-to-mid 1982. During 1981, Belgian CNP will probably show a 
decline of between 1] and 1.5 percent compared to 1980. Inflation has 
accelerated slightly to a rate of about 7 - 8 percent, but it should not 
continue to accelerate and may decline somewhat in 1982. Unemployment 
continues to set new records and ld reach 10.5 percent by the end of 


1982. ; 


These dismal statistics describe an eco 1y that has been in a chronic 
recession since 1974 and whose industria issue is showing the ravages 
of high labor costs and insufficient export-price competitiveness. 
Several years of high and growing government deficits have contributed to 
the maintenance of aggregate Belgian purchasing power, but at the cost of 
a deepening deficit on the current account of the balance of payments. 
Domestic government borrowing to finance this deficit,along with a policy 
determined to defend the parity o he franc, has kept both long-term and 
short-term real interest rates very high. 

Since 1974, a series of broadly based coalition governments bringing 
together elements of both the political right and left have not been able 
to agree on macroeconomic policies capable of putting the economy back on 
track, a goal that is all the mor ifficul o attain in view of the 
poor international economic situation The new government formed after 
the November 8 general electi will have to take on the problems of 


Belgium's money-losing steel industry, the country's noncompetitive 
labor cos 


ts, and the seemingly collable government budget deficits. 


In spite of Belgium's economic problems, US exports, stimulated by an 
undervalued dollar, grew sharply in 19/7 1980. With much of this 
price advantage dissipated by the dollar's rise in 1981, we cannot expect 
to see the same sort of growth in the immediate future. Nevertheless, 
Belgium remains an important market for US products --the eighth largest 
in the world -- particularly for high technology equipment and for 
laborsaving machinery. 


ECCNOMIC DIRECTIONS: 
The Belgian industrial tradition dates back to the 1830s when the 
industrial revolution first took root on the Furopean continent in the 


coalfields of Wallonia (the French-speaking southern part of Relgium). 
Throughout most of Belgium's history, Wallonia was an economically and 
technically advanced region with industries based on steel and machinery 
manufacture, while Flanders (the Dutch~-speaking north) was predominantly 
agricultural. The disparity in industrial development between the two 
regions began to fade during the interwar period, however, and when 
Belgium emerged from World War II with most of its physical plant 





relatively undamaged, the stage was set for a period of rapid 
development, particularly in Flanders. The postwar boom years, enhanced 
by the establishment of the European Economic Community with its 
headquarters in Brussels, saw the rapid expansion of light industry in 
Flanders, particularly along a corridor stretching between Brussels and 
Antwerp where a major concentration of petrochemical industries 
developed. The older, traditional industries located in 
Wallonia--particularly steel making--began to lose their competitive edge 
during this period, but the general growth of world prosperity masked 
this structural deterioration until the 1973-74 oil price shocks and 
resultant shifts in international demand and cost factors sent the 
Belgian economy into a recessionary phase and exacerbated the structural 
weakness of many industries. 


The Belgian economy has never fully recovered from the recession of 
974-75. Faced with high labor costs and an industrial structure that is 
artially obsolete, a series of weak and short-lived coalition 

governments have found themselves unable to come to grips with the 

underlying economic problems. The principal policy influence on the 
national economy in recent years has come from the National Bank, which 
as maintained the external value of the currency and has followed a 
policy of monetary stringency. The Belgian economy is now characterized 
by slow growth, low profit levels, high unemployment, large government 
deficits, and a serious deficit in the external balance of payments. 


THE CYCLICAL CUTLCCK 
The fairly deep recession that began early in 1978 bottomed out during 
the first quarter of 1980, but despite certain hopeful signals, no 
recovery is yet apparent. The principal basis for optimism is the 
National Bank's synthetic index of business expectations, a leading 
indicat which has in the past predicted economic activity in Belgium 
fairly well. This index began to turn up around the beginning of the 
year and has continued a steady upward progression through the summer. 
The predictions of this index have not yet been borne out by the 
statistics available so far this year. Since the Belgian economy is so 
heavily dependent on foreign trade and therefore on the economic activity 
of its main trading partners, predictions of cyclical turning points have 
to take into account what appears to be happening in the neighboring 
countries. Indeed, the National Bank's index has been a good predictor 
of economic activity in Germany as well as in Belgium. However, given 
the lack of encouraging reports in late 1981 emanating from the principal 
industrial countries, including the prospect of a slowdown in the United 
States, it is hard to see how any significant improvement in Relgian 
economic activity can be sustained at the moment. A durable upturn does 
not appear to be in the cards before early-to-mid 1982. 


Analyzed separately, the components of demand do not present a very 
encouraging picture. Private consumption has remained weak throughout 
the summer, while unemployment has continued a steady upward 

progression. Low profit levels and high interest rates caused investment 
to drop by 6 percent during the first half of 1981 compared with the same 


period in 1980. Poor export performance is another important drain on 
aggregate demand. 





Belgian GNP in 1981 could register a negative growth rate of between 1 
and 1.5 percent. Inflation, meanwhile, accelerated somewhat under the 
influence of appreciation of the dollar and some increase in value-added 
taxation. By the end of 1981, the consumer price index will probably be 
rising at a rate of between 7 and 8 percent. By then, most of the 
inflationary impact coming from outside the economy will have worked its 
way through the system and price rises should slow again. The average 
GNP deflator for the year will rise at a somewhat slower rate -- between 
6 and 7 percent. Unemployment levels, under the influence of both the 
economic stagnation and the expansion of the working-age population, can 
be predicted with a fair amount of confidence. By the end of 1981, 
unemployment will be around 435,000 or about 10.5 percent of the work 
force. 


THE FOPEICN INFLUENCE 





Economic conditions in the surrounding world--and particularly in 
Germany, France and the Netherlands--exert a dominant influence on 
Pelgium and can easily overwhelm any domestic policies designed to 
fine-tune rates of growth, employment and inflation. 


For a small economy that is heavily dependent on foreign trade--as 
Belgium is--it is essential for internal price stability that the 
exchange rate remain relatively stable with respect to the currencies of 
the country's major trading partners. It is useful to think of the 
Belgian economy in terms of an "exposed" sector--most manufactured 
products fall in this category--and a "sheltered" sector made up of the 
service industries, including government. Exposed industries have to 
sell at world-market prices; sheltered industries have only domestic 
price competition. The exposed sector producing goods that are in actual 
or potential competition with goods manufactured abroad extends to 
virtually all of manufacturing. Since 1973, Belgium has followed a 
policy of maintaining a strong currency, thereby keeping down the cost of 
imports and indirectly keeping down the prices of goods manufactured in 
Belgium. 


The result has been a growing imbalance between the sheltered and the 
exposed sectors of the economy. Prices of manufactured goods have risen 
Slowly, while prices of internal inputs such as labor--which, itself, 
commands a sheltered price--and services have risen more quickly. 
Pressure on exposed manufacturing industries has increased, and only 
those with highly efficient production methods have been able to operate 
profitably. Some firms with high labor productivity have maintained 
their competitive position, but many others where productivity is less 
efficient have had difficulties. Some have closed down. Some have 
required government subsidies to be able to maintain their labor force. 


Besides affecting absolute and relative price levels in the Belgian 
economy, foreign influences make themselves felt on the timing and 
amplitude of the business cycle. If demand in the neighboring countries 
is weak, policy measures designed to stimulate domestic consumption with 
the hope of increasing employment and production are unlikely to be 
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While Belgium's high unemployment rate has produced severe financial 
strains on the government budget, it has not had the same social effects 
that would have been felt from a 10-percent unemployment rate in the 
United States. The unemployed in Belgium (by definition) are those 
people who are drawing unemployment compensation. Almost all workers are 
covered by the social security system, which provides for pensions, 
health insurance, disability payments, a vacation bonus, child support 
subsidies, and unemployment insurance with no time limit on benefits. 
The level of unemployment benefits is high by international standards, 
and the system is subject to a certain amount of abuse, but mainly from 
those working too much rather than too little. Many people drawing 
unemployment benefits do some part-time (or even full-time) work on the 
side which goes unreported. It is a tribute to the work ethic of the 
Belgian population that the other type of problem--people who collect 
unemployment insurance but who have no desire to work--is less remarked 
on and apparently less prevalent. 


Productivity is the third element in the equation. Statistically, the 
growth is Belgian productivity since 1973 has been spectacular, and this 
development is frequently cited as a justification for the high levels of 
real wages. It is true that given the proper resources--tools, machinery 
and plant management--Belgian labor is outstandingly productive. Many 
multinational firms in a position to make comparisons between similar 
factories in Belgium and other countries have found that the high cost of 
Belgian labor is more than offset by the quantity and quality of its 
output. Such levels of productivity are only obtainable, however, with 
the proper mix of capital investment and organization, and these do not 
exist in all branches of Belgian industry. The rise in productivity in 
recent years, as opposed to its level, is most likely attributable to the 
amputation of the least productive sectors of the economy by bankruptcies 
and to the introduction of laborsaving equipment in the other sectors. 
It does not follow from high productivity statistics derived from current 
production that similar productivity can be realized from the 10 percent 
of the labor force that is now unemployed or that the capital and 
organizational requirements that would be called for are likely to be 
forthcoming. 


PRICES. «+ 


For the last several years, Belgium has had a relatively low rate of 
inflation compared to most other industrialized countries. This is 
frequently cited as the economy's one "bright spot." The apparent 
paradox of high wages, a balance-of-payments deficit and low inflation 
can be explained, as noted above, by the restraining influence of foreign 
prices on domestic prices and by the relative cheapness of imports. As 
long as the Belgian franc remains more or less closely tied to the 
Deutsche Mark within the European Monetary System, the prices of Belgian 
imports and exports will be close to the Cerman levels. Belgian 
inflation tends to average a percentage point or two above the rate in 
Germany. 





The extra point or two of inflation, however, is more significant than it 
first appears since it represents increases in costs that have their 
origin in Relgium itself -- especially cost increases in the sheltered 
segments of the economy. The divergent behavior of the different 
elements of the consumer price index can be clearly seen from the fact 
that the price of manufactured products has risen by 52.8 percent since 
1975, while the price of services has risen by 66.4 percent and rental 
costs have risen by 61 percent. Hourly wage costs, meanwhile, rose by 
67 percent during the same period. On the one hand, Belgium's low rate 
of inflation means an increase in the purchasing power and standard of 
living of the population. On the other hand, it has apparently 
contributed to the balance-of-payments deficit and the profit squeeze on 
industry, particularly in manufacturing. 


--+ AND THE SQUEEZE ON PROFITS 


Profitability has been unsatisfactory for many years, particularly when 
compared with alternative financial investment possibilities such as 
government bonds. 


The Europe-wide upturn in economic activity during 1978-79, in which 
Belgium participated to a limited extent, provided some temporary 
breathing room, but the rapid deterioration of economic activity in 1980, 
combined with high interest rates and increases in other cost factors, led 
to a virtual collapse of the profits of industrial companies for that 
year. An analysis of the financial statements of a broad sample of 
industrial companies performed by one of Relgium's leading banks showed 
overall net profits down from 6.6 percent in 1979 to only 3.4 percent in 
1980. Profitability levels would be even lower if account could be taken 
of the firms that had declared bankruptcy and therefore dropped out of 
the statistical base. The 3.4 percent net profit level is to be compared 
with a net yield of about 11.4 percent on long-term government bonds and 
with an inflation rate for the year of 6.6 percent. 


Again, the difference between the sheltered and unsheltered segments of 
the economy can be seen by comparing net earnings as a percent of 
stockholder's equity: financial companies, 6.8 percent; public 
utilities, 10.7 percent; trade, services and transportation, 13.7 
percent; industrial manufacturing companies, - 2.4 percent. The outlook 
for profits during the current year remains bleak. The main components 
of production costs, in particular wages and financial charges, are 
continuing to rise more rapidly than selling prices. Belgium has a 
system of price control that allow firms, in principle, to pass along 
cost increases. In practice, however, firms complain that the process is 
cumbersome and involves delays. 

The continuation of reinvestment by existing Belgian firms seems more to 
be due to the survival instinct than to the profit motive. This 
reinvestment tends to be focused on upgrading productivity by 
streamlining methods so as to counteract high labor costs. There does 
not appear to have been any significant expansion in overall industrial 
capacity since the 1974-75 period -- although this cannot be proven 
statistically one way or the other -- and there has been a clear drop in 
total employment during this time. 





PUPLIC FINANCE 


The difficulties facing firms at a microeconomic level have their 
counterpart on the national level in the government budget deficit and 
the balance-of-payments deficit. These financial difficulties are not 
yet unmanageable but if unchecked will soon become so. The 
balance-of-payments deficit, in particular, is the ultimate constraint 
that will prevent national consumption from exceeding national production 
indefinitely. 


Low industrial activity and high unemployment have combined to prevent 
government tax receipts from growing significantly, while increased 
expenses brought on by social security costs and subsidies to sick 
industries have swelled government expenditures. The resulting central 
government deficit has been financed by increased borrowing both 
domestically and abroad. Domestic borrowing has helped to raise 
long-term interest rates and has undoubtedly crowded out some productive 
investment. The growth in foreign borrowing by the government reflects 
both its own deficit and fact that the domestic non-financial sector is 
absorbing a greater quantity of goods and services than it is producing. 


The public sector has, through transfer payments, maintained private 
consumption at a more or less constant share of Belgium's GNP, while 
public consumption -- i.e., services provided by the state to the 
collectivity -- has increased from around 14 percent of GNP in the early 
part of the seventies to almost 18 percent of GNP by 1978, the latest 
year for which national accounting figures are available. Gross capital 
formation during this period has fallen only marginally. As the economy 
continues to absorb goods and services, there has been a steady decrease 
in net exports: a deficit on the current account of the balance of 
payments. The current account of the balance of payments had been in 
surplus for many years during the sixties and early seventies. The 
surplus began to evaporate in 1974, went into the red beginning with 
1978, and has been deteriorating each year since then. The deficit in 
1979 was approximately $3.8 billion. In 1980 it rose to over $5 
billion. The deficit for the first half of 1981 is already two-thirds 
the size of that for 1980. 


The link between the deficit of the central government and the deficit on 
the balance of payments is not theoretically inevitable but seems to be 
a fact in practice. If it were not for increases in government 
expenditure, total absorption of the economy would have fallen in line 
with the drop in production. Deficit government expenditures seem to do 
little to stimulate production, but they are reflected in increased 
imports from abroad. The deficits in flows of funds each year to the 
government, on the one hand, and in foreign exchange earnings to the 
economy as a whole, on the other, are adding to the burden of debt. The 
servicing of this debt is becoming a significant element in its own 
growth. Between 1970 and 1980, the debt of the central government grew 
by 212 percent, while interest charges on the debt grew by 385 percent. 
During this period, the average interest rate paid on the government debt 
rose from 5.1 percent to 8 percent, while the maturity structure of the 
debt shortened considerably and foreign currency debt rose from being 
negligible in 1978 to 13 percent of the total in mid-1981. 





Published financial statistics show that in purely financial terms 
Belgium passed from being a net creditor nation to being a net debtor in 
1978. In reality, Belgium's financial situation vis-a-vis the rest of 
the world is somewhat better than these statistics would suggest, in 
large part due to the nation's gold reserves,which are officially valued 
at a small fraction of their market value. The gold, which can be viewed 
as a sort of implicit co against national borrowing, when valued 


at an arbitrary market value of $400 per ounce; raises the reserves of the 


National Bank from at $8.3 billion to more than $20 billion. 

The foreign currency debt of the Treas meanwhile, stands at around 
$7.5 billion, while the net 2>ign indebtedness of the domestic private 
financial sector is somewhat sho of $9 billion. 


POLITICAL PROBLEMS: INDFXATIOD 


I be done 
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On the first issue, there is a certain amount of agreement in principle. 


The budget deficit is too large. Its financing drives up interest rates 


and creates a growing financial service burden for the future. By 


fueling excess purchasing power, it is partly responsible for the foreign 
trade deficit. ‘The excess of state expenditures over state tax revenues, 
of course, can be attributed to both the pressed stat Ff the economy 
and the consequent reduction in ¢ receipts and to excessive outlays, 
both for public consumption and -ransfer payments. Since marginal 
tax rates are widely perceived to be close to their practical limits 
most participants in the political process favor either spending 


reductions or a more efficient enforcement of existing tax legislation or 


> 


a combination of the two approaches. Political resistance from interest 
groups that benefit from the various expenditure programs and the 
bureaucratic momentum built into the process of budget design have so far 
proved to be more than a match for the succession of coalition 
governments that have tried to trim back public spending. 

The second economic issue that dominates the attention of the Relgian 
political process is the desperate condition of the country's steel 
industry -- particularly the portion located in Wallonia. The industry 
suffers from high wage costs, overstaffing, excess capacity, obsolete 
equipment, a concentration in the lower end of the product spectrum where 
international competition is ruinous. The industry has been operating at 
substantial loss for many years and is being kept alive by government 
subsidies. From a political and social viewpoint, however, it is 
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inconceivable that Walloon steel could simply be allowed to perish. 

Steel is the major employer in Wallonia, accounts for almost a quarter of 
Wallonia's industrial production, and provides a base for a large part of 
the tertiary industries located in the region. An abrupt disappearance 

of the industry would have catastrophic results for the rest of the 
regional economy, would add an insupportable burden to the national 
unemployment insurance program, and could trigger wide-scale social unrest. 


It is obvious to all parties that the industry must be "restructured" by 
elimination of the least profitable facilities, upgrading the remainder 
and reducing total capacity and employment levels. While it is possible 
for all parties to agree on the general outlines of a restructuring 
program, it has not yet been possible to achieve agreement on a timetable 
or to obtain the approval of the European Commission for the release of 
funds needed to finance restructuring. The problem is further 
complicated by the fact that the industry's least profitable branches are 
concentrated in Wallonia while in Flanders there is a growing political 
resistance to continued subsidization of steel. 


The third economic issue being debated is a possible reform of the system 
of wage-price indexation. While the indexation mechanism varies somewhat 
from industry to industry, the typical pattern is that money wages are 
raised each time the consumer price index rises by a given percentage. 
This means that money wages do not lag very far behind the rate of 
inflation and real wages are insured against falling, even in response to 
a deterioration in the foreign terms of trade. Since the Belgian terms 
of trade have deteriorated substantially following the two rises in the 
cost of imported energy, the burden of adjustment has fallen mainly on 
the profit margins of firms. The wage indexation system, however, has 
been a valuable element in the maintenance of labor peace, and, by 
eliminating the "expectational" element from the wage negotiating 
process, has helped to damp down the effects of external price shocks. 
The system, moreover, is seen by the labor movement as its most valuable 
and its most sacred achievement. Any changes to the system will be 
politically difficult to implement. A fundamental modification of the 
system is highly unlikely, but some marginal changes in the way it 
operates may be possible. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Despite Relgium's economic problems, US exports to Pelgium continue to do 
well. US sales to Belgium increased by 32.7 percent in 1979 and by 37.4 
percent in 1980 in terms of Belgian francs. Belgium maintained its 
position as the eighth largest market for US exports in the world. In 
1980, US exports to Belgium came to $5.3 billion, while Belgian exports 
to the United States were only $2.1 billion. Because of the appreciation 
of the dollar and the slow growth of Belgian demand in 1981, US sales 
cannot be expected to register increases of the same magnitude as in the 
past two years. At the same time, the Belgian market is wide open. 

Since Belgium must trade to survive, national trade policies are 
instinctively anti-protectionist. There are few technical or fiscal 
barriers that discriminate against imports. To the extent that such 
barriers exist, they are incidental and do not appear to be protectionist 
in conception. 
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An important aspect of US-Belgian economic relations is size of the US 
business establishment in Belgium. Approximately 1200 American firms 
have some sort of presence in Belgium, including sales and distribution 
offices, manufacturing facilities, regional headquarters and research 
establishments. According to US Department of Commerce figures, the book 
value of American investment in Belgium stood at almost $6 billion by the 
end of 1980. Many of these firms came to Belgium during the sixties, 
attracted by its central location, good transportation network, 
government investment incentives, and the availability of highly skilled 
and productive labor. The problems that have affected the Belgian 
economy since 1974 have also taken their toll on foreign firms. A survey 
taken by a Belgian trade association showed that foreign firms are 
particularly concerned by the cost of labor, followed by the cost of 
money, energy and services, and by corporate taxation policy. One-third 
of the firms questioned are considering a further expansion in Pelgiun, 
but only 9 percent envisage new projects. Of those considering 
expansion, 51 percent were considering investment elsewhere in Europe and 
69 percent were looking at investment possibilities outside Europe. 


Declining Belgian industries that will need severe rationalization and 
reorganization to survive are steel, textiles, machinery production, and 
transport equipment, especially automobiles. 


Growth sectors will be service industries and government as well as 
chemicals, electronics, energy-saving technology, and metallurgical 
substitution. Industries based on micro-processors, on "social 
technologies" (for medical, gerontological and orthopedic care), and on 
biotechnologies (for agribusiness and pharmaceuticals) will also show 
strong growth. 


Some Specifics: 


In 1980 the United States captured 31 percent of Belgium's $174 million 
computer and peripherals market. The market is open because domestic 
production is small. The best prospects are in minicomputers, 
microcomputers and personal computers catering to the large group of 
small business firms that comprise the major part of the economy. 
Squeezed by recession and high labor cost, these firms are seeking means 
to streamline including computerization. The computer software and 
services market in Belgium also holds some promise for American 
products. 





Business equipment and systems have a similarly sizable and growing 
market in Belgium for the same reasons. Fast data networks, 
multiplexers, protocol converters, record processors, microfilm storage 
and retrieval equipment, automatic vending, electronic fund-transfer 
terminals and point-of-sale terminals with built-in microcomputers should 
find a good market. Belgian imports of process control, analytical and 
scientific instruments should increase as well. Process control 
instrumentation will be used especially in the petrochemical, glass, 
electrical power generation and cement industries. 
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Medical equipment purchases depend heavily on government funding. The 
new Belgian national medical plan covering 1981-85 gives priority to the 
treatment of heart, circulatory and renal deseases. Demand for medical 
equipment in these fields should continue. Various cancer equipment, 
with the exception of body scanners and axial tomographic systems, may 
find reasonable market opportunities. Biotechnologies are also selected 
as a growth sector as well as equipment for the handicapped and elderly. 


In the materials handling machinery area, expected growth in the use of 
automatic conveyor lines, forklifts and automatic warehousing equipment 
should provide good opportunities for US suppliers. 





The Belgian electronic components market was some $500 million in 1981. 
Although about 40 percent of the Belgian market is captive (Philips, ITT 
and Siemens), we expect steady growth for US manufactured products, 
especially’ advanced technology and specialty items. We see markets for 
electron tubes for the microwave, industrial and medical fields; passive 
components in specialized technology areas where US companies can offer 
price/performance/specification advantages; and semiconductors where the 
main market is for memories, digital and analog integrated circuits and 
microprocessors. 


Apparel and textiles have good long-term prospects especially in the 
upper market sectors where the impact of the strong dollar is less 
Significant. US Covernment support for American participation in 
European trade shows and promotion in Belgium of US trade shows should 
begin to pay off by 1983 when the Belgian economic climate is expected to 
have improved. Interest in American-made apparel is especially focused 
on sports and leisure wear. 





In 1980 Belgian coal consumption amounted to about 15.9 million tons, of 
which 10.1 million tons were imported. Belgian coal imports are expected 
to increase to about 15 million tons by 1990, as domestic production 
declines. The US is the major supplier to Belgium, with 42 percent of 
the import market. The real growth market for imported coal has been for 
electricity generation (5.2 million tons in 1980); this sector should be 
completing its program of conversion away from oil in 1982-83. The other 
major end-user of coal was coking plants which used 7.9 million tons in 
1990. 


Agricultural exports to Belgium came to over $660 million. Corn, 
soybeans and other oilseeds show the greatest promise for future export 
growth due to the fact that crushing capacity added this year will 
increase production capacity by 40 percent. 





In addition to the areas mentioned, we have seen strong growth, and we 
expect this growth to continue, in the area of air-conditioning and 
refrigeration equipment; lumber and wood products; construction 
machinery and equipment; drugs and pharmaceuticals; hand and power 
tools; sporting goods and recreational equipment; and -- last but far 
from least -- aircraft, aviation components and avionics. Last year 
alone the United States sold three helicopters and 40 airplanes to 
Belgium for $27 million. 





US firms are expected to encounter strong competition from EC countries 
over the next several years. While US companies generally are held in 
high regard here, they must bear in mind that aftersales service and 
Spare parts are important. 


19th largest supplier of tourists to the United 
, has an aggressive program to promote Belgian tourism 
5-A. Seminar for Belgian travel agents in Chicago in 
pavilion at the November 1982 Belgian Travel Fair for 


1 


his year, November 27-29, 1981, our US pavilion 


brought together 2r 7O participat who gained access to over 9,000 


European tour operators, travel agents and other travel trade 


professionals. 


There is a rich market in Belgium for many US products. For further 
informatior1 -ontact the Department of Washington, D.C. 20230, 


or the nearest rict Office of the Department of Commerce. 











